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S5STRACT . ' 

The purpose of this manual is tc present in a 
practical way the ideas from pre-el3mentary Right to Read programs 
that thev may help to enrich and expand other early childhood 
education proarams. Besides dealitig with assessment, skill areas^ and 
activities, the manual supplies other relevant information on the 
following topics: (1) dimensions of a positive and comprehensive 
child development program, .(2) what administrators should know about 
a comprehensive reading program, (3) integration of reading skills in 
the child development curriculum^ (U) methods for teacher training 
and staff development, (5) settings for early learning activities, 
(6) methods of coordinating federal and other resources to implement 
an exemplary program, (7) procedures for developing public awareness 
of the program, and (6) administrator s • roles, responsibilities, and 
relationships with parents, (RL) 
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PREFACE 

The purpose of the manual is to present in a practical way 
ideas from Pre-Elementary Right-to-Read Programs so 
that they may be shared and promote the enrichment and 
expansion of programs in early childhood education. 

The manual for administrators should also be read by par- 
ents and teachers. It is divided into nine sections: 

Definitions of effective comprehensive reading programs as 
they relate to child development 
Development of skill areas 

Correlation of reading experiences with child development 
programs 

Staff development programs 

Ideas for the assessment of program effectiveness 

The variety of program settings 

Coordinatibn with other agencies 

Parent programs 

Public relations 

The programs cited in each se:ciion were used to illustrate the 
ideas developed. Credit is given to program.^ cited by the use of 
reference numbers in parentheses following the information given. 

The program listing will also make direct correspondence 
practical and easy. 

Space for note taking is provided so that as an idea is 
**sparked/' it may be jotted down at that point. 
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Program Listing 



Programs listed here are those included in this manual. Each 
reference cited in the manual has been assigned a number by 
Children First, Inc. This is designed to give full credit for material 
used. 



3. Corona-Norco Unified School 
District 

300 Buena Vista Avenue 
Corona, CA 91720 

7. Spanish Education Dev* Center 
1840 Kalorama Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

14. Hutchinson Public Schools USD 
1520 North Plum 
Hutchinson, KS 67501 

17. Northeast LA University and 
Mon^'oe City Schools 
Strauss Hall #230 
Northeast Station 
Monroe, LA 7 1209 

18. Roman Catholic Church of the 
Diocese of Baton Rouge 

1800 S. Acadian Thruway 

P.O. Box 2028 

Baton Rouge, LA 70821 

19. Judith Schickedanz 
Boston University School of 
Educatio.i 

765 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 

21. Sault Ste. Marie Area Public 
Schools 

460 West Spruce Street 
i SaultSte. Marie, MI 49783 

22. Detroit City School District 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
School Center Building, Rm- 874 
Detroit, Ml 48202 



23. Brainerd Ind School District /18! 
300 Quince Street 
Brainerd, MN 56401 

25. S.W.& West Central Ed, Co- 
operative Service Unit 
Marshall, MN5;i:.58 

28. Broken Arrow Public Schools 
1 12 North Main 
Broken Arrow, OK 74102 

30. Philadelphia School Di- ict 
Affective Education Program 
2isl St., So. of the Parkway, 
Room 323 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

3L FairfieldCou :fy Board of 
Education 

Education Service Center 
Region V, P.O. Box 1069 
Lancaster, S.C. 29720 

32. Carroll County Board of Educa- 
tion 

P,0. Box 510 
Huntingdon, TN 38344 

35. Prince Edward County School 
Board 

P.O. Box 427 
Farmville, VA 23901 

36. Virgin Islands Department of 
Education 

P.O. Box I, Christiansted 
St. Croix, U.S. V,L 00828 
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PROGRAM 
DEFINITIONS 



dministrators have defined effective comprehensive reading 
programs. These references give insight into the philo- 
sophical bases of the various programs. 
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The Spanish Education Developnrient Center in Washington, 
D.C., was founded in 1971 to assist the entire Spanish speaking 
family in developing the ^skills necessary to participate fully in the 
United States society and to utilize, in a positive fashion, their rich 
cultural background as a means of strengthening the life of the 
community at large. Education at SED is seen, in its broadest 
terms, as a means of professional and personal growth which is a 
lifelong process. Spanish Education Development Center, Wash., 
D.a (CFIit?) 

The philosophy of teachers in the Monroe, Louisiana schools 
is to provide each child with the very best educational experiences 
in order to ensure "initial success*'. 'The cornerstone of educa- 
tional success is reading success." ^'Reading research has indicated 
the importance of the following approaches to initial reading in- 
struction: 

-Language Experience Approach (the child learns that reading 
is simply talk written down) 

-Look-say, sight words, whole words (all concrete words in 
the child's home and school environment are labeled using 
tagboard and magic markers) 

-Sound (every school uses the Pre-Reading Skills Program de- 
signed by Encyclopedia Britannica to learn some initial 
letter sounds in a fun way)" 

In addition to the commitment to successful initial reading experi- 
ences there has been a focus on the development of the critical 
thinking skills of Piaget. Monroe, LA (CFIU17) 

This quotation is from the project at Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan. ..'The general qualities which seem to be related to reading 
success include: 

-Viewing reading as a meaningful, enjoyable experience 
-Possessing an adequate receptive vocabulary 
-Ui\4erstanding the grammatical structure and use of printed 
^language 

8 
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-The ability to coordinate the physical self 
-The abiUty to solve cognitive problems involving conserva- 
tion and classification.'* 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI (CFI U21) 

The Brainerd Right to Read Improvement Project (Brarnerd, 
Minnesota) had developed a Reading Readiness Curriculum for 
Four and Five Year-Olds: A Final Step in Completing a Founda- 
tio i Curriculum in Reading, Brainerd. MN (CFI ff23) 

This quotation was used by the S.W. and West Central Co- 
operative Service Umt in Marshall, Minnesota. 

"Schools alone do not educate a child. It is parents— not pro- 
fessional educators— who teach some of the most basic, taken for 
granted skills and with a phenomenal rate of success." Shirley A. 
Jackson, Chief of the Program Development Branch m OE s 
Right to Read Effort S. W. and West Central Ed. Cooperative 
Service Units, Marshall, MN (CFI lf25) 

Project PERC is designed to continue to offer a voluntary 
program to provide services to assist any family of pre-school 
children in USD 308 with diagnostic, developmental support 
services and transitional experiences leading to a higher degree of 
school readiness in the broad sense, with special emphasis on 
eventual improvement in language arts and reading. The services 
provided will help parents, the childs' first teacher, learn im- 
portant teaching skills. Hutchinson Public Schools, Hutchmson, 
KS (CFI if 14) 

This statement was made by Judith A. Schickedanz-'Tm 
tempted at time to say that children teach themselves, but I don t 
wish in any way to suggest that the adult or the teacher is umm- 
nortant. Good teaching is still required. But good teaching does 
not consist of direct instruction on formal aspects of what is bemg 
learned." j 

"If knowledge is constructed through interactions with an en- 
vironment that contains experiences relevant to that knowledge, 
then readiness for reading and experiences with reading are the 
same thing." Judith A. Schickedanz, Boston Univ. School of 
Education, Boston, MA (CFI if 19) 

Carroll County Pre-School Reading Readiness Program— 
"The program philosophy considers reading readiness to include 
more than paper and pencil tasks. Rather, it is a developmental 
I process that begins in infancy and culminates as the child gains 
O le physical and mental skills that allow him to xt^dr^> ^qrroll 
^^ounty, Huntingdon, TN (CFI if 32) 
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Skill areas were used as the basis of program development. 
The following are examples of the materials, activities, 
and/or assessment instruments developed and used by some 
of the pre-elementary Right-to-Read programs. Most of the child 
development programs focused on the development of the fol- 
lowing skill areas: 

Gross motor 
' Perceptual (fine motor) 
Language 
Cognitive 
Pek'sonal/Socia! 
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Project PERC 



Project PERC (Preschool Edu- 
cation Resource Commiiment, 
Hutchinson, Kansas) was, ^'designed 
out of a desire expressed by parents 
and citizens in the communily, to 
offer a program lo local families 'ly 
which parents and professionals may 
foster optimal development of pre- 
school children/' Materials include: 

-PERC Flyer Initial Packet— 
-*Terk Up Your Preschoolers' 
Day'' 

-PAR-TEE pages— A skills area, 
color-coded set of activity sheets 
-An Assessment Record to be 
used by parents 

-PERC Lending Library Catalogue 
Project PERC, Hutchinson, KS (CFI 



CumculiBm Guide 

The **WhoIe Child" Kinder- 
garten Curriculum Guide for the 
Catholic Schools of the Diocese of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, identifies 
the major domains (cognitive, per- 
ceptual motor, etc.) and cites a re- 
lated developmental objective, a be- 
havioral objective, prescriptions, 
suggested materials and performance 
expectations. The program has con- 
centrated attention on early interven- 
tion and parental involvement. 
Baton Rouge, LA (CFI if 18) 



Inventory of 
Developmental Tasks 

The Prince Edward County 
Public Schools Reading Improvement 
Programs uses the Santa Clara In- 
ventory of Developmental tasks. 
Activities are correlated with this in- 
^-•ntory. Prince Edv/ard County, 
^ rmville.VA(CFU35) 




Parent-Oiild Activity Log 

The Philadelphia School District 
Affective Education Program in- 
cludes the skills lisi-d in a Parent- 
Child Activity Log. The ''interest 
level", of the child is rated on a scale 
of 1-5. 

Subject Area: P.E.— Block Design 
and Patterns 

Major Domain: Perceptual Motor 

Sub- Area: Fine Motor Development 

Development Objective: To develop 
eye-hand coordination 

Behavioral Objective: The students 
will be able to use blocks to create 
their own design pattern. 



Prescriptions: There are many ways 
of working a block design. This is 
one way: Make or color cardboard 
patterns, transferring designs from 
blocks to paper or chalkboard and 
vice versa. The patterns should be 
the same size as the blocks. 

Materials: A set of thirty one inch 
cube blocks per child, eno ugh blocks 
for a small group. 

Performance Expectation: After sev- 
eral lessons, the children were able 
to create their own block design pat- 
terns. 



Philadelphia, PA (CFI ftSO) 
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Developmental 
Checklist for 4 & 5 
Year Olds 

Available from the Independent 
School District 181 Brainerd, Minne- 
sota is a sample copy of A Four and 
Five Year Old Developmental Check- 
list 

What Areas Are Emphasized in the 
Curriculum? 



Large motor development 
Small motor developr^nt 
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Listening skills 
Visual skills 
Language skills 
Positive attitudes 
Reasoning skills 
Brainerd, MN (CFI m) 

Language 

Development Profile 

Available from the Carroll 
County Language Developmental 
Curriculum K-6 is a copy of the 
Language Developmental Profile- 
Checklist for Students. Carroll 
County, Huntingdon, TN(CFI»32) 
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Skills Checklist for Kindergarten 

The Righl-to-Read Research Project of Northeast 
Louisiana University and Monroe City School System 
uses this Skiiis checklist for Kindergarten. Morroe, LA 
(CFItfl?) 



Codes: + Mastery 

0 Needs Help 

* Not Taught Yel 



FEB 



MAY 



•Works lndepcnii':nily 

Motor Skills 

Gross Motor 

Have ability to: 

balance (walking exercise^ on balance beam or rope) 
ihiow 
catch 
bounce 
skip 

Sensory Motor 

Body Parts 

Identifies body pans: 
head 
eyes 
nose 
mouth 
ears 
neck 
trunk 
waist 
hips 
chest 
back 
arm 

shoulder 

elbow 

wrist 

hand 

finger 

leg 

thigh 

knee 

calf 

ankle 

feet 

loe 



Classifies: 

pet store items 
clothing items 
grocery items 
jewelry items 
toys 

musical instrument^ 
•Speaks and mo\cs rhythmically 



*\finintmn Stanffanls for Kuulorvtarlcn as f^rcscrtlwd /Ih' Sf(/fv 
" - 'fit nf I'.fhfivflOf} 
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Tcach«.T„ 
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Ai'ditory — Auditory Discrimination 

Can successfully: 

•distinguish betsseen loud and .tim". -^unds 
•distinguish beiwcl'n high and low sounds 

match pictures that begin with same sound 
•hear rhyming word.s 
hear sounds at the beginning of wcrds 
•names words that rhyme with given words 
reproduce Sv")unds for the following letter^: 

m 1 b li 

F' - - n ^ s d 

I k ' r j 

q V y / 

A a E e 

I i O o 

U u (Long Vowels) 

Auditory — Auditory Memory 

Lislens attentively 

Has success in: 

•following one simple direction 
•following two simple directions 
•following three simple directions 
following four simple directions 
discriminating bet ween spoken words that begin 
alike 

•hearing like and different environmental sounds 

Expresses ideas: 

•talks about objects 
•talks about pictures 
•talks about experiences 

Visual — Visual DiseriminaJion 

Demonstrates skill in: 
•recognizing circles 
•recognizing triangles 
•recognizing rectangles 
•recognizing squares 
•recognizing the following colors: 

reo „.yellow blue 

green orange ... _._purple 

brown black pink 

grey svhite 

Identifies body'^ position in space in relation to 
objects in space 
beside (next to> 
•in front of 
•behind {'in biick of) 
•bclcnv (under) 
in 
out 

•above 
tlirounh 



FEB 



MAY 
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FEB 



MAY 



FEB 



b el ween 
among (wiih) 
around 

Has csiablished direciionaliiy and undcrsiands ihc 
concept of moving: 
up 

down 
*righi 
•Icfl 
•top 
•bollom 

forward 

backward 

sideways 



Perceptual Motor 

Tactile 

Recognizes: 
hard 
sofl 
rough 
smooih 

Classifies: 
circle 
triangle 
rectangle 
diamond 

Classifies: 
*tall 

*big— large 
*'ilile — small 

long 
•short 

ihin 

fa! 

Classifies objects common to home and school: 
in environment 
in pictures 

•finding objects, letters lhai arealik*: 
*rnding objects, letters thai are different 
•discriminating between lower and upper case 
letters 



•matching upper case letters to other upper case 
letters 

♦matching lower case letters to other lower 
case letters 

A a B b 

C c D d 

E c F f 

G g H h 

ZIIk k L 1 

M m N n 

O o P p 

Q q -^R r 

S s T I 

U U V V 

W w X 

Y y Z z 

•matching one syllable words of tike configuration 
orally reciting alphabet 
•knowledge of letters in isolation 



Visual — Visual Memory 

•Recognizes own name 

Can successfully: 
copy a: 

circle triangle 

reclangle square 

diamond oval 

heart 

write ihe letters of the alphabe! 

write first name 

wriJc first and last name 

copy words 



Visual— Visual Memory 

Demonstrates skill in: 

reproducing patterns in sequence 
(blocks, beads) 

reproducing parts of a story in sequence 

(pictures) 
•recognition of first name 
recognition of first and last name 



i 



O 'mum Standards for Kindergarten as Prescribed by the State " ^ X 3 

£ ^^^Q^tnient of Education 
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CORRELATION OF 

READING 

EXPERIENCES 

WITH CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Reading experiences were correlated with child development 
programs. Reading skills have been integrated into the child 
development curriculum through: 

-Teacher n:tade materials 

-Parent-tested activities 

-Ideas from clerical staffs 

-Demonstrations of techniques at workshops 

-Commercial materials 

-Innovative approaches 
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Pre-School Deveiopmental Activities 



The Carroll County Home-based 
Childhood Education Program has 
designed the curriculum to be used by 
either parents or early childhood 
educators. The Pre-School Develop- 
ment Activities for the four develop- 
mental areas (gross motor, language, 
fine motor and personal-social) are 
color-coded by developmental areas. 

Pre-school Developmental 
Activity: Gross Motor 
Developmental Task: Walks back- 
ward— 8 feet. 

Activity Tit!e: Back Up 
Materials: None 

Directions: 

Have the children get into a line 
across the gym facing you. Pretend 
you are in a car and say, will have 
to go back up before I can get out 
of here." Make the sound of a car 
and begin to walk backwards eight 
feet and then ask the children to back 
their cars up. Praise them for their 
efforts. 

Form two lines of children to be- 
gin this backwards relay. The leaders 
must walk backwards to a prede- 
termined spot and when they return, 
touch the next person in line, who 
must also walk backwards. Do this in 
^*'«-n until each child has had a chance 



Pre-school Developmental 
Activity: Language 

Developmental Task: Uses complete 
sentences— at least six words. 

Developmental Task Number 3-L-14 

Activity Title: Surfaces 

Materials: 

**Feely" board with small pieces of 
sandpaper, wood, velvet, cotton, silk 
and .scrap carpet glued on the board, 
pictures. 

Directions: 

Show the children the **feely" 
board. Let each child take a turn at 
**feeling" of each object on the 
board. Talk about how each object 
feels, which one feels best, which one 
they don't like to feel, what different 
colorj; there are. Encourage children 
to relate an experience connected with 
an object on the board, i.e., playing 
in a sandpile, seeing Santa's beard. 

Show the children a picture and 
tell them you want to know what is 
happening in the picture. Take turns 
and have each child tell a story after 
looking at a different picture. Praise 
the children for their story when it is 
completed. 
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"walk backwards. 



Carroll County, Huntingdon, TN 
(CFIff32) 



Peabody Early 
Experiences Kit 

The Detroit Public Schools Pre- 
Elementary Right to Read Project 
uses the Peabody Early Experiences 
Kit as its '*basic program'\ This kit 
contains 250 **play-like" learning 
activities. In each lesson the children 
a«-e' taught a skill that will help them 
learn to read. Also, included in each 
lesson is a song and a game. In addi- 
tion, each school uses many games, 
toys, films, filmstrips and other 
learning aids. Detroit City School 
District, Detroit Ml (CFI ff22) 

Reading Improvement 
Project 

The following sample activities 
are taken from the Reading Improve- 
ment Project, Lancaster, South 
Carolina. 

Sample I 

Task: Visual Perception (also cate- 
gorizing) 

Materials Needed: Different sizes and 
different colors of squares, triangles, 
and circles. 

Instructional Activity: 

-Hold up a triangle. 
•Ask the child to put all the tri- 
angles together. 
-Hold up a circle. 

-Ask the child to put all the circles 
together. 

Variations: This can be used for 
squares, for the different colors and 
big/little. 

Sample II 

Task: Visual Perception 

Materials Needed: Squares, rec- 
tangles (cut out same size, color) or 
identical pictures from magazines or 
newspapers pasted on ca;ds. 

Instructional Activity: Arrange the 
matched cards face-down on the table 
and take turns with your child in 
I trying to turn up two matching cards. 



15 
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Mathematics Cumculum Guide 



When a pair has been matched, re- 
move the two cards from the pile. 
See how many pairs the child can 
find. Begin with three or four 
match . - pairs. As your child becomes 
n.ore proficient, add even more 
matches. 

Sample III 

Task: Visual Perception 

Materials Needed: Identical sets of 
alphabet letters or numerals. 

Instructional Activity: Show the let- 
ter or numeral to the child. He must 
pick the same one from his set. 
Example: if you have 4, 7, and 9, 
the child should have 4, 7, and 9. 
Show him the 4 and see if he can 
find the twin. 

Fairfield County Board of Educa- 
tion, Lancaster, S.C. (CFU31) 



The Handbook for Kindergarten 
Parents — Pre-Elementary Right to 
Read Program, Diocese of Baton 
Rouge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana gives 
parents opportunities to participate 
in correlated activities. 
Sample I 

To provide opportunity to identify 
actions and portray roles. Parent 
pantomimes the following activities: 

using telephone 
driving car 
taking nap 
mov^ing lawn 
reading a book 
riding a bike 

Have child tell in a simple sentence 
just what you are doing. Have child 
perform the pantomime for parent 
to guess. 

Sample II 

To recognize likenesses and differ- 
ences in letters, words, phrases, 
numerals, and figures. Parent can 
begin with shapes such as balls, 
blocks, and triangles and have child 
put like objects together. After child 
understands this, graduate to writ- 
er :ers and numerals. 
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This sample is taken from the 
Mathematics Curriculum Guide for 
Preschoolers Boston University Pre- 
Elementary Reading Improvement 
Collaborative 

Playground — Motor Activities 

The playground is a natural 
learning laboratory for concepts of 
time and space. When a child wig- 
gles the body through the bars of a 
jungle gym, there is exploring of 
squares, straight lines, angles. When 
children jump to the beat of a rope, 
they are dealing with elements of 
time — the sequence of actions in 
time. When they are playing in the 
sandbox with cups and spoons, they 
are learning about measurement. 

A child meets these concepts 
daily in playground pursuits. The 



Sample III 

To develop visual discrimination 

and memory. 

Objects, such as a pencil, a small 
toy car, button, etc., are placed on a 
table. The child has an opportunity 
to see them. Then the child is asked 
to leave the room. One object is 
taken from the table. The child re- 
turns and determines which object is 
missing. 




Baton Rot^ge, LA (CFIttlS) 



teacher is the guide who helps the 
child make the most of the experi- 
ences. In addition, to free play in 
the playground., there are more struc- 
tured large motor activities (indoor 
and outdoor) that invofve shapes and 
numbers. A few of them are: 

-Giant steps: an old favorite, in- 
cludes numbers, sizes (giant — 
tiny), an'i measurement. 

-Many jump rope rhymes incor- 
porate numbers in their verses. 
A jump rope can also be a straight 
or wavy line, in games such as 
**Calm Water— Rough Water". 

-Hopscotch involves numbers. A 
nice variation of this game, which 
is especially suitable indoors, is 
shape hopscotch. Cut a large 
piece of strong paper, about 2Vi 
feet by 8 feet. Draw colorful 
circles, squares, and triangles on 
it. Make a starling spot at one end 
and a finishing spot at the other. 
Each child must choose a shape 
and hop only on that shape, from 
start to finish. This game can be 
adapted for numbers and letters 
also. 

-On large (3 feel by 8 feet) paper, 
write the numbers 1 through l6. 
At the playground, write numbers 
on the ground with chalk. Chil- 
dren jump from number to num- 
ber in numerical order. 

-Count the number of bounces of 
a ball. 

-Make a number line with chalk or 
tape. Have children jump a spe- 
cific number of spaces at a time 
starting at 1 and ending up at 10. 
Questions you might ask: What 
number will you be at if you jump 
back one space? Two spaces? 
How many more spaces will you 
have to jump before you get to 1? 

Pre-Elementary Reading Collabora- 
tive, Boston, MA (CFIitW) 
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Par-Tee Pages 

This sample is taken from Pro- 
ject PERC— Hutchinson Public 
Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas (CFl 
#14) 

Par-Tee pages are activity guides 
distributed monthly. At least five ex- 
periences in each of the following 
areas are included: cognitive skills, 
small motor, large motor, science, 
hoi'days, and finger-plays. 

Guide to Pai-Tee Pages 

White Pa^e5— Ideas shared by par- 
ents (send us yoar favorite recipe, 
poem or activity you do with your 
child or tell us how you changed one 
of our activities to meet your needs) 

Buff Pages --P?ixmux\g Materials 

Orange Page5— Holiday Section 

Blue Pages— Activities to Encourage 
Language and Cognitive Develop- 
ment 

Yellow Page5— Fingerplays 

Pink Pages— Activities to Encourage 
Small Muscle Development 

Goldenrod Pages— Activities to En- 
courage Science (Cognitive) Develop- 
ment 

Green Pages— Activities to Encour- 
age Large Muscle Development 

Parents— Please remember that activ- 
ities often encourage growth in mora 
than just one area of development, 
Hutchinson, KS(CFII*14) 





Learning Stations 

Curriculum Gwde for Early Childhood Edacaiion—Pre'Schoo\ Training 
Project Southwe.-: State University^ Marshall, Minnesota. The learning sta- 
tion method of teaching is used. Each learning station is designed for a specific 
learning experience. 

Learning Stations Used in Each Session 
L Pasting 

Purpose: fine motor skill development (eye-hand) 

2. Cutting 

Purpose: fine motor skill development (eye-hand) 

3. Paper punching (single-hole) . u « i- 
Purpose: development of hand coordination (necessary for holding scissors 

properly) 

4. Drawing ^ . ... . . 

Purpose: development of hand coordination (necessary for holding writing 

tools properly and success in drawing symbols) 

5. Building blocks 

Purpose: fine motor skill development 

6. Clay 

Purpose: creative expression; fine motor skill development 

7. Bean bag throwing 

Purpose: large motor skill development 

8. Color sorting 

Purpose: visual discrimination 

9. Sharp inset drawing . i r 

Purpose: fine motor skill development (preparation for wntmg-^conlrol ot 

writing tool) 

10. Matching activities , t ^ • « 
Purpose: visual discrimination (preparation for symbol discrimmation 
necessary for learning letter names and sounds) 
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Marshall. MN(CFIii25) 
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STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development was a vital component of all the projects. 
Continuous staff development promoted the optimum 
implementation of the programs. 
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Staff Development 
Resources 

The Northeast Louisiana Uni- 
versity and the Monroe City School 
Fre-Elementary Right-to-Read Im- 
provement Project provided these 
staff development resources: 

-College credits for participation 

-A curriculum guide with practical 
suggestions for teachers and aides 

-Exemplary lesson plans in every 

curriculum area in sequence form 
-Monthly staff development sessions 
-Demonstration lessons for teachers 

-Identification of state minimum and 
maximum goals for teacher accoun- 
tability 

Monroe, LA (CFHf 17) 



Training Priorities 

Pre-service and in-service train- 
ing for project aides and teachers 
v^as provided by the Region V, Lan- 
caster, South Carolina project. 
Workshops were conducted by pro- 
fessors from Winthrop College. The 
training prioirities were: 

-Training in the selection of items, 
construction and use of a reading 
readiness skills checklist 

-Training in the selection and de- 
velopment of readiness experi- 
ences for use by parents, activi- 
ties, games, techniques 

-Training in the me^.hods and tech- 
niques of teaching parents to pro- 
vide reading readiness experiences 
for their children in the home 
-Training in monitoring the pro- 
gress of parents and children to- 
ward achieving desired outcomes 
-Summer in-service stipends pro- 
vided funds for preparing new 
teachers and aides and for contin- 
uing the preparation of the en- 
tire staff. 

^ :aster, SCfCFI#3I) 



magetian Domain of Development 

The Pre-Elementary Right-to-Read Program of the Diocese of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana is an outgrowth of efforts in the diagnostic/prescriptive 
area. 'Teachers were instructed not only in diagnostic techniques but in de- 
veloping meaningful prescriptions to help children develop in the Mag* areas. 
Efforts centered in the Piagetian domain of development. Baton Rouge, LA, 



Language Arts — Readiness Skills 

We live in an aural-oral world. To function effectively in this world, 
the oupil must develop and establish sound listening and spcak.ng skills. 
The pupil needs the listening skills to listen for profit and pleasure and 
the speaking skills to be heard and understood. The English Language 
Arts teacher bears the responsibility for developing these skills and for 
fostering in the pupil a desire to acquire the skills essentia! to master and 
use the spoken language. 

Instruction in Listening and Speaking is Developmental 

The normal development of listening and speaking skills is de- 
pendent upon the child's perception. A child enters school with many 
habits, attitudes, and skills in the areas of listening and speaking. These 
are not, however, permanently established, for they have been primarily 
self-taught imitation. The classroom teacher must help the child to de- 
velop, reinforce and refine those skills which will be of functional value 
in a communicating world. 

Instruction in Listening and Speaking is Specific 

Although it i.s difficult to teach the skills of listening and speaking in 
isolation, it is desirable that each teacher be aware of those skills in- 
volved in each classroom activity. It must be understood that poor listen- 
ing and speaking habits may be reinforced when specific instruction is 
not presented. Every opportunity to coordinate instruction in these areas 
with other subject ma*ter should be utilized. 

Instruction in Listening and Speaking is Sequential 

Listening and speaking are complex and interrelated acts that must be 
developed as the individual child shows physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional readiness. Activities to develop the use of increasingly so- 
phisticated skills should be thought of as being on a continuum. These 
activities may be adapted from several levels for individual pupils within 
the same class. Sophisticated pupils may be functioning at a higher level 
of development than indicated by the activities for a particular grade 
level; less verbal pupils may be functioning at a lower level. Adaptation 
to the pupil's individual development should be a paramount concern to 
teachers. 

Instruction in Listening and Speaking is Related 
to the Other Language Arts 

The various sections and skills of listening and spea dng are listed 
separately in order to clarify and specify the nature of the skills. They 
should not be thought of separately. The latter must be synthesized to 
develop the ability to write. The classroom practices necessary to the 
teaching of listening and speaking may sometimes seem time-consuming. 
Efforts must be made to correlate such instruction with other types of 
instruction. For example, the skills pertaining to the organization and 
— — 1-+-*-? 
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development of content are basic to oral and wri ten composition. Fin- 
ally, since discussion is a much used teaching dev C3, the teaching of its 
proper techniques might well be made part of any cLissroom activity. 

Instruction in Listening and Speaking Requires 
that the Teacher Functions as e Model 

The teacher needs to be a model speaker or may need to be reminded 
that children learn by imitation. The teacher should speak in a well- 
modulated voice, exercising care in articulation and pronunciation 
without an affected precision, and must remember to be a model listener 
as well as a model speaker. 

Developing Learning Centers 

1 . Arrange the classroom in functional areas to develop quality playing. 

2. Keep materials in an orderly fashion and within easy reach. 

3. Keep materials simple enough so that the teacher's presence and di- 
rection are not always needed. 

4. Allow the child to set his own pace, evaluate his own work, move 
about freely and become self-motivated. 

5. Children that explore when they are learning will make some noise. 
This is good, and can be considered, "noise of learning". 

6. The teacher will need lots of time to explore the area she is develop- 
ing. Try it cut. See if it work.s. Add to your center as you see fit. 

Diocese of Baton Rouge, LA (CFI ffI8J 
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This bibliography taken from the 
Boston University Pre-Elementary 
Reading Improvement Collaborative 
lists references which can be used in 
staff development programs. 

1. Anker, D., et. aL Teaching chil- 
dren as they play, Youfi^ Chil- 
dren. 1974, 29, 203-213. 

2. Braun, S. History and theory of 
early childhood education. 
Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. 
Jones Publishing Company, 
1972. 

3. Brown, R. Psycholin^uistics. 
New York: Free Press, 1970. 

4. Dimitrovsky, L., and Almy, M. 
Early conservation as a predictor 
of later reading. Journal of Psy- 
chology. 1975,90. n-18. 

5. Durkin, D. Children v\'ho read 
jJ^^frly. New York: Teachers Col- 



lege Press, Columbia University, 
1966. 

6. Gcsell, A. The First five years of 
life. New York: Harper, 1940. 

7. Gessell, A., and Ilg, F. The child 
from five to ten. New York: 
Harper, 1946. 

8. Goodman, Y., and Burke, C. 
Reading: language and psycho- 
linguistic bases. In P. Lamb and 
R. Arnold (Eds.), Reading: 
Foundations and instructional 
strategies. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth, 1976. 

9. Hunt, .f. McV. Intelligence and 
experience. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1961. 

10. Inhelder, B., and Piaget, J. The 
Growth of logical thinking. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958, 



11. McNeill, D. "Developmental 
psycholinguistics.'* In Smith, F., 
and Miller, G. A, (Eds.), The 
Genesis of Language. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1966. 

12. Menyuk, P. The acquisition and 
development of language. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1971. 

13. Miller, The first r: Elemen- 
tary reading today. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1977. 

14. Piaget, J. The origins of intelli- 
gence. New York: W.W. Norton 
& Company. 1963. 

15. Sakamoto, T. Beginning reading 
in Japan. Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, 
Miami, Florida, May 5, 1977, 

16. Sutton, M. Readiness for reading 
at the kindergarten level. The 
Reading Teacher, 1964, 22. 234- 
239. 

17. Sandberg, J., and J.D. Pohlman, 
Reading on the child's terms. 
Young Children, 1976, 31, 106- 
112, 

18. Smilansky, Sara. Can adults fa- 
cilitate children's dramatic play? 
In Engstrom, G. (Ed.), Play. 
Washington, D.C.: National 
Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1972. 

Boston University, Boston, MA (CFI 
1119) 



Staff Training Ideas 

The **final evaluation report'' of 
the Title IV, Part B (Indian Educa- 
tion Act) Pie-School Education 
Program — Reading Improvement 
Project Component includes a sec- 
tion on staff training. Training 
modules were developed which pro- 
vided excellent introductions to early 
reading education. It was suggested 
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that the staff be consulted on the de- 
velopment of training schedules be- 
cause of the amount of lime re- 
quired. Sault Ste. Marie, MI (CFI 
#21) 

Monthly Guides 

I 

In-service efforts of Project 
Ready— Corona, California, in- 
clude monthly guides developed by 
teaching teams. 

October Guidelines 

1. Get acquainted with students. 

2. Administer TOBE Test— Domin- 
ate English speakers take English 
version; dominate Spanish 
speakers take Spanish version. 

3. Administer Carrow Test— 
N.E.S. students— Spanish only 
L.E.S. students— Spanish & Eng 
lish 

F.E.S. students— English only 

4. Prepare for Oak Glen and Fire 
Department field trips. 

Prepare for Halloween. 

5. Begin home visitations 



Each month all learning activi- 
ties will evolve from the experiences 
of the children preparing for and 
participating in the major events of 
the month. Language^ art, math, and 
social studies and science concepts 
will all play in and draw from these 
experiences. Many of the ideas listed 
may not fit; they are suggestions of- 
fered. Choose ones that do fit and 
add others as necessary. 

It is staff's responsibility to 
select the supportive activities that 
best fit your group of children, and 
it is also staff's responsibility to make 
notes to be handed in with this 
month's program so that revisions 
can be made. 



Home Visits 

A workshop on home visiting is 
a vital part of staff development in 



the Prince Edward County Pre- 
Elementary Right-to-Read project. 



EKLC 



nna,CA<CFItt3} 



Dear Right to Read Staff, 

1 will be conducting a workshop on home visiting for all new staff 
members today and thought this might be a good time to check with all of 
you to see that we are on the same track in our understanding of the pur- 
pose of home visits and procedures used. 1 see the visit as a rapport 
building device, a chance to let the parent know that we take them, their 
knowledge of their child, and their concerns seriously. Secondly, it is an 
opportunity for us to teach parents more about our program and to make 
specific suggestions for individual youngsters. 

Here is a suggested list for a sequence in which to handle the visit. 
Please adapt it to you own style and concerns and be flexible, changing it 
when necessary. Listening to the needs presented by a specific situation 
will be your best guide as to the course for each interview. 

With these cautions: 

1 . Introduce self and make clear your role at the school. 

2. Find a positive remark to make about the individual child. Aides 
should be certain they have identified and know something about 
each child they visit. You don't have to gild the lily but find some- 
thing good about the youngster. 

3. Normal pleasantries about weather and the like but don't drag it on 
too long. The parent is looking to you tD structure the visit. 

State your purposes: 

a. We want to know more about your child, have information that 
will help us help your child. We want to know your concerns. 

b. We want to let you know what we are doing at school, more about 
what your child is learning. 

4. Conduct the informal ir "view. You may leave out questions or 
change the order. Don't rc it to them an item at a time. 

5. Explain the materials in the folder— detail depends on need and in- 
terest of parent. i 

6. Pass along any specific instructional suggestions the teacher has 
made. (Some of you prefer to start with this and that's fine.) 

7. Ask the parents for their questions and concerns again. 

8. Invite the parents to call or visit the school. 
Prince Edv^ard County, Farmville, VA (CFI ff35) 
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Notes 
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PROGRAM 

ASSESSMENT 



Assessment techniques must be closely correlated with 
stated behavioral objectives. Techniques will vary because 
needs vary in different communities at different times. 
Effective assessment will serve to assure optimum benefits to the 
students and the wisest use of federal funds. 




I 
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Staiidai:ds: A Way of Measuring Success 



Program administrators should secure a copy of this 
booklet: 

Standards: A Way of Measuring Success. What Do 
We Know About Standards for Effective Basic Skill 
Programs? August, 1979. U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education — Basic 
Skills Improvement Program. 

This booklet suggests that assessment scales should 
include these areas: 

-Planning and Management 
-Goals and Objectives 
-Instruction 
-Staff 

-Staff Development 
-Materials and Facilities 
-Leadership Development 
-Community Involvement 
-Program Evaluation 

These are copies of two sections. 



High 
4 



Low 
1 



1. Goals and Objectives 

A. Variety of interested persons had an opportunity to 
contribute to program goals. 

1 . Teachers 

2. Principal/Director 

3. Parents 

4. The school or district reading 

specialist(s) . 

5. Pupils 

6. Other staff members 

7. Community members 

B. A comprehensive set of goals and specific in- 
structional objectives have been formulated. 

1 . Outcome statements are derived 

from needs assessp^cnt findings. 

2. Accomplishment of performance 
objectives are absolutely essential 
to student reading score 

improvement. 

3. Accomplishment of process ob- 
jectives are absolutely 
essential to student reading score 
improvement. 

4. The amount of time spent on any 
task in the program is directly 
related to the importance of iJs 
associated objectives. 
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2. Staff Development. The in-service education program 
is broadly conceived and continuously utilized. 
A. The majority of the staff participated 

in the development of the program. 

B. Outside consultants and technical 
assistants were used in the de- 
velopment of the program. 

C. The in-service program is task- 

and-needs oriented. 

D. The majority of the staff attends 

the in-service program activities. 



A Flow Qiart for 
Program Assessment & Planning 

This flow chart may be used for total program assess- 
ment and planning. 



"lify Population 



Assess CurrciiJ 
Program Siatus 



Idcniify and Prioriii/e 
New Objccilvcs 



Kcvicw Effective Programs 
and/or Program Components 



Plan Program of Diagnosis 
Prescripiion, and 
Evaluaiion 



Ideniily Insiruciional 
Approach. Methods, and 
Techniques 



Plan Stai r 
Developmcnl 



Identify Needed Personnel. 
Materials, Services, and 
Their Costs 



Evaluation: Continuous evaluation is a necessary process 
throughout the year. A comprehensive evaluation of the 
overall program is necessary prior to beginning the pro- 
gram planning process for the following year. 



*Char( from **Ri^ht to Read Asscssmcni atui Plannini^ Handbook**, 
U,S, Dcpardnt'tu of Health, Edtnadon, & Welfare. Office of Ed it eat ion 
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SETTINGS FOR 
EARLY LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 




4.26 • Settings for Activities 



This chart depicts the varied learning environments in which pro- 


grams were 


based. In most instances they were extended into other sel- 


tings, also. 




CFI Program 




Number 


Instructional Sct'.ing 


3 


Classroom 


7 


Private non-profit center, bi-lingual center 


14 


Homes, resource center, classroom 


17 


Classrooms 


18 


Classrooms 


19 


Hospital clinic, urban area day care centers— classrooms 


21 


Native American Pre-school Classroom 


22 


Classrooms 


23 


Homes, resource center 


25 


Classroom: eight two-hour weekly sessions in fall and spring 


28 


Homes, school clinic slitting, special summer program 


30 


Classrooms, in-home demonstrations 


31 


Classrooms, homes, resource center 


32 


Mobile learning center (renovated school bus), homes 


35 


Classrooms, homes, community groups 


36 


Classrooms 



In the Spanish- 
Spealdng Coimnumty 

The Spanish Education Develop- 
ment Center Pre-school in Washing- 
ton, D.C. is housed in a neighbor- 
hood with a heavy Spanish-speaking 
population. SED Center, Washing- 
ton, DC (CFI ff 7) 

The MobUe Leaming 
Center 

A unique feature of the Carroll 
County Pre-School Reading Readi- 
ness Program is that it utilizes a 
renovated bus as a mobile learning 
center. The bus was made available 
through the Carroll County Board of 
Education. The unit was remodeled 
to best suit the needs of a group of 
4 to 5 active pre schoolers and their 
parents. Carpeting, painting, and 
bathroom facilities were basic 
changes made. Many other features 
have been added to make the unit an 
interesting learning environment. The 
mobile center stops at six parking lots 
that have been equipped with elec- 

lI outlets to handle the unit. Vari- 
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ous businessmen and church groups 
throughout the country have do- 
nated the use of parking space. 
Huntingdon, TN (CFI if 32) 

Hie Oassroom — 
The Main Center 

For the majority of programs, 
the classroom is the main center of 
activity. Most of the pre-elementary 
classrooms are designed with vari- 
ous interest centers. Section 5 of 



Manual #3: **Promising Practices 
for Teachers in Pre-Elementary Pro- 
grams" provides detailed informa- 
tion regarding classroom design and 
arrangement. It also provides ex- 
tensive lists of materials that en- 
hance the development of a variety of 
skills including reading skills. 



Hie ainic Settmg 

The clinic selling provided in the 
program by Dr. Judith A. Schicken- 
danz in Boston, Massachusetts pro- 
vides direct services to children, 0-6 
years, and to their parents. This seg- 
ment of the program is conducted at 
Boston's Children's Hospital Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts (CFI tf 19) 



Hie Home Setthig 

The Pre-school Education Re- 
source Commitment program, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, schedules home 
visits to present the program to fami- 
lies. A Parent-Home Visitor agree- 
ment is signed. The services pro- 
vided helped parents to learn im- 
portant teaching skills and to use 
them at home with the children. Pro- 
ject PERC, Hutchinson, Kansas (CFI 
ttI4) 
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ESOURCES 




he Office of Basic Skills urges all federal program grantees, 
to the extent possible, to coordinate projects with other 

activities that serve similar purposes and to continue this 

coordination during the entire project period. (EDGARS 100a. 

580) . r • . 

Depending on the objectives and requirements ot a project, 

coordination could include one or more of the following: 

-Planning with organizations/individuals who have similar 
objectives and concerns 

-Sharing information, facilities, staff, and services 

-Engaging in joint activities, such as needs assessment, evalua- 
tion, monitoring, technical assistance or staff development 

-Using the grant or subgrant funds so as not to duplicate or 
counteract the effect of funds used under other progiams 

-Using the grant or subgrant funds to increase the impact of 
funds made available under other programs. 

(Source: EDO A R 1 18:22 (b)(1) ) 



This chart depicts how some administrators have enharxed their pro- 
grams through the coordination of services. 

Program Federal or Communiiy Resource 



How Used 



J 

23.28 



Title 1 Parent Advisory Council, Sum- 
mer Head Siarl Council, Private 
child care agencies, Public health 
services 

Univcrsily Clinics, Urban day care 
centers 

Local television station 



Private pre-kindergarten programs, 
day care programs 

College- 
Businessmen, church groups 



Assessment of needs. Program plan- 
ning. Mutual use of support services. 
Staff development 

Volunsccr '.^Jtors, Health services, 
Curriculum deveiopmcat 

Present home experience to parents, 
Integrate school activities and 
native American .Cultural informa- 
tion 

Identify needs. Unify curriculum. 
Staff development 



Staff workshops 

Donated use of parking space for 
bus (mobile learning center) 
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RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH PARENTS 

n exemplary programs administrators fostered close rela- 
tionships with parents. They have cited these major re- 
sponsibilities: 

-Keeping lines of communication open 

-Making parents feel at ease in the school 

-Having parents feel secure in helping children to develop 



Activities include: 

-Workshops 
-Homejvisitations 
-Home demonstrations 
-Service as parent aides 
-Membership on Advisory Councils 
-Development of handbooks 
-Classroom visitations 
-Newsletters 

-Service as program planners 
-Service as program evaluators 
-Use as volunteer aides 
"Evaluation Questionnaires 
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Tips for Parents 

The Right to Read Project of the Independent School District 181 Brain- 
erd, Minnesota prefaces its booklet Tips for Parents \\\{\\ the following: 

Before You Use This Book, Please Read: 

L Enjoy your child as you give help and encouragement in the growing process. 
The activities in this booklet were written by a team of teachers and parents 
to help give you and your child pleasant learning activities as you share 
time together. 

2. May we suggest 15 minutes during the day when you and your child com- 
fortably share time together. If the child shows enthusiasm — a longer 
activity time is appropriate. In either case, you should stop, by all means, 
before either of you becomes bored. 

3. We suggest that you avoid making your child choose between something that 
is really enjoyable, such as choosing between a very favorite TV show and 
reading. Allow these activities to fall into their rightful places during the 
day. 

4. Being patient and enthusiastic is so important to young children to observe 
in adults they love. Finding learning to be enjoyable will lead to success for 
a child. Praise is important for work well done. A child should see pride in 
parents for every gain made — no matter how little the gain, 

5. Remember that learning doesn't always happen quickly or in a steady day- 
by-day fashion. Be positive and praise often, 

6. From the point of view of preparing a child for school, the biggest payoff 
will come for the child if there is curiosity, a love of learning and self-re- 
spect, Brainerd, MN (CFl m) 



Handbook for 
Kindergarten Parents 

The Pre-Elerhent-iry Right-to- 
Read Program of the Diocese of 
Baton Rouge has developed a Hatxd- 
book for Kindergarien Parents. *'As 
is well known, prescriptive efforts 
and overall child development must 
take place both at school and at home 
to be significant,** Baton Rouge, LA 

A Parent 
Questionnaire 

The Finlayson Pre-School Pro- 
ject of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
has developed a parent questionnaire 
as a part of the Pre-School Project 
Evaluation, April, 1979. A sample is 
on the following pages. Sauit Ste. 
Marie, MI(CFI *f21) 
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Finlayson Pre-School Project Evaluation 

April, 1979 



From this questionnaire we hope that we will learn 
how effective we have been this year, and also learn how 
the Program can be made more effective in the future. If 
you have any additional comments that you want to make, 
please feel free to write them on the questionnaire. (N = 15) 

1. Do you feel you know what goes on in the Pre- 
School classroom? 
Yes .93 No .07 



2. How do you find out what happens in the Pre-School 
classroom? 
. 1 3 By word of mouth 
.00 from other parents 
. 1 3 Other (by attending the pre-school) 
.73 From home visitors 
.87 By watching the Magic Tree 
.07 No Answer 



3. How are you treated by the Pre-School Staff? 
(.87 Comments) 
.13 No Comments 



4. What do you like, dislike^ or feel indifferent about in 
the Pre-School Program? For each part of the pro- 

\ gram, put a check mark in the column that is closest 
to the way you feel about the program. For example, 
if you like the Magic Tree a lot, you would put a 
check mark under "like a lot." 



Pan of the Comments 



Program 


Like a Lot 


OK 


Dislike 


(if you have any) 


Home Visits 


.80 


.20 


.00 




The Magic Tree 


.93 


.07 


.00 




Hot Lunch Program 


.73 


i .27 


.00 




Busing 


.87 


.07 


.07 


.07 


Parent Training 


.53 


.33 


.00 


.13 


Sessions 










Class Storytelling 


.87 


.13 


.00 




(activities) 










Housekeeping 


.87 


.13 


.00 




Art 


.93 


.07 


.00 




Circle Time 


.93 


.07 


.00 




Gym Class 


1.00 


.00 


.00 




Field Trips 


.93 


.07 


.00 




Monthly Themes 


.80 


.13 


.00 




Native American 


.87 


.13 


.00 


.13 
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5. Has the Program helped you in dealing with your 
child? 

For example, has it helped you to: 
.40 Read more to your child 
.93 Talk rhore to your child 
.07 Other 

.13 Discipline your child differently 
.47 Have more patience with your child 
(.07 Comments) 

6. Has having your child in the Program changed your 
overall family life in any way? 

yes .67 no .27 (.07 Other .07 Comments) 

7. Which of your child's actions that you see at home, 
would you say were caused by his participation in the 
program? 

.73 Comment: 

(.07 None— no actions were caused by his partici- 
pation) 
.20 Nd answer 

8. If the Home Visitor has helped you, how has she been 
the greatest help? 

(.80 Comments .20 No Answer) 

9. In what way could the Home Visitor be of more help 
to you? 

(.27 Comments .73 No Answer) 

10. Do you watch the Magic Tree Television Program? 
.00 Hardly Ever .20 Sometimes .33 Almost Every 
Week .47 Every Week 

1 1 . What do you like best about the Magic Tree Program? 
(.67 Comments .33 No Answer) 

12. Is there anything you don't like about the program? 
(.13 Yes .80 No .07 No Answer 

.13 Comments) 

13. Does your child ever talk about what he sees on the 
Magic Tree? 

1.00 Yes .00 No 

What does s/he say about it? (.67 Comments) 

14. In what way has the Pre-School Program helped pre- 
pare your child for school? 

(.93 Comments .07 No Answer) 
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15 This year we have asked you to pjarticipate in many 
' activities as part of the Program— the Home Visitor 
Program, Parent Aide in the Classroom, watching the 
Magic Tree, coming to the Parent Night Training 
Sessions, and so on. Did you feel that you were being 
asked to do too much? 
.00 Yes .20 Some of the time .80 No 
(.07 Comments) 

16. During the year, how many of the night Parent 
Training Sessions did you attend? 
.27 None .40 One or two .33 Several 
.00 All 

Did you miss any of these meeting for any of the 
following reasons? 
.13 No transportation 
.40 No babysitter 

.20 Monday wasn't a good day for you 



Activity 



Saw on the Did with 
Magic Tree my child 



1. Pu!l out old family pictures and discuss them 
with your child. 

2. Make a "Growing Up" book for your child 
that includes pictures of him from birth to 
present. 

3. Sit down with your child and tell him: "When 
1 was your age...." 

4. Read a legend* developed for this project, to 
your child. 

5. Make playdough with your child using the 
recipe provided by the project. 

6. Play "Egg Carton Sort Out." 

7. Make Hamburger stew with your child using 
the recipe card provided by the project. 

8. Play "Animal Habitat" game. 

9. Take your child to the Bayli-. Library, gel a 
card for him and encourage him to check out 
books, 

10. Read the book Are You My Mother to your 
child and encourage him to "read" along 
with you as the bird asks. **Are you my 
mother?" 

11. Have your child "read" a book to you that he 
knows well. Avoid correcting him. use only 
praise for his efforts. 



.53 
.47 

.47 
.40 
.60 

.47 

.47 

.33 

.40 

.47 
.33 



.87 
.33 

.87 

.33 

.60 

.33 
.60 

.27 
.53 

.13 
.93 



.13 The topics of the meetings didn't sound interesting 

.13 Bad time of day for you 

.33 Other (.07 No Answer .20 Comments) 

17. If you attended any of the night Parent Training Ses- 
sions, what did you like about them? 
.82 The speakers 
.38 The refreshments 
.36 The activities 
.73 Talking to the staff 
.64 Talking to other parents 
.09 Other 

18 As part of the Indian Pre-School Reading Improve- 
ment Project, some home activities were presented on 
the Magic Tree which you could carry out with your 
child. Please check off the ones listed below that you 
remember seeing on the Magic Tree, and also check 
off the activities that you did with your child. 



Activity 



Saw on the Did with 
Magic Tree my child 



12. Make oatmeal box bookends. 

13. Show your child how to answer the telephone 
and encourage him to do so. 

14. Play "Describe the Card" game. 

15. Have your child dictate a thank you note or 
letter that you will write and mail for him. 

16. Have your child arrange a set of pictures to tell 
a story and then have him teil you a story to go 
along with the pictures. 

i:. Read a Dr. Seuss book to your child empha- 
sizing the ^'silliness" of the language. 

18. Help your ci.'»d learn a tongue twister (i.c.> 
"Peter Piper" or "Wood Chuck") 



.40 

.47 

.40 

.27 

.33 

.27 
.20 



.13 
.93 

.73 
.27 

.73 

.47 
.60 



19. Play a compound word lotto game. 


.27 


.33 


20. Read Oreen Eggs and Haw to your child. 
Afterward, make green eggs with your child. 


.47 


.40 


21. Make a sock or stick puppet with your child's 
help and encourage him to play with il. 


.27 


,27 


22. Play "Float or Sink" game. 


.20 


.27 


23, Play "Go Fish" with a regular deck of r.rds. 


,40 


.93 


24. Play "Taste it, Sniff it, Feel it" game. 


.33 


,47 



(.20 Comments) 



ERIC 



Congratulations!!!! You have finished ALL the questions! 
And thank you SO much for taking the lime to do it!!!! 

-■ ' '^usan Ratwick 
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PUBLIC 
AWARENESS 

APPRO AC HES 

Good public relations has been defined as good performance 
understood and appreciated by the public. When program 
efforts are understood, cooperation and involvement are 
increased and benefits to the children are enhanced. Successful 
projects made public awareness and public education activities 
on-going elements of program planning and implementation. 

Newsletters, flyers, speeches (formal and informal) were 
methods most frequently used. Surveys were used to get opinions 
and were sometimes included in evaluation procedures. News- 
papers and radio stations were used for "spot" commercials. 

The '*Magic,Tree," a television program (Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI CFI #21) was popular with pre-school children's parents and 
played an important role in informing them about what happens in 
the pre-school classroom. 

This chart depicts the degree of use of various public aware- 
ness programs in the projects reviewed. 

No. of Projects 
Media Using This Media 

Films 
Flyers 
Newsletters 
Newspaper 
Posters 
Radio 
Speeches 
Surveys 
Television 



8 

16 
16 
5 
13 

iq 

16 
12 
6 



Administrators of Pre-Elementary Right to Read Projects 
share common interests and concerns about program develop- 
ment. It is hoped that the ideas and activities cited in this manual 
will be used to enrich on-going and projected programs. 



9 
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